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MEETING OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
AT OXFORD. 


Tue Second Summer Meeting of the University Extension, 
Students, of whom three-fourths are women, is being held in 
Oxford. The objects of the meeting are—to stimulate and 
direct systematic home-study by means of short courses 
of lectures, to supplement University Extension Teaching by 
a brief period of residence and study in Oxford, and to 
afford opportunities for conference between teachers and 
others interested in education on the best means of develo- 
ping University Extension and other educational work. It is 
a novel and interesting sight, at this dead season of the year, 
to have the silence and quiet of the long vacation broken 
into by the hurrying feet and merry voices of hundreds of 
young women from every part of the country and of all 
classes of society; to see the grand new buildings of the 
examination schools filled all day long by constant relays—not 
of trembling pass men, but of happy groups of eager con- 
fident girls, in airy summer gowns, hastening to sit at the feet 
of some favourite professor; to listen to the admirably organ- 
ised short courses of lectures which are daily delivered to 
them—or on a brilliant, sunny, afternoon streaming by 
scores out of the town, following their leader, the professor, 
on some interesting geological excursion. The inaugural 
address of the summer meeting was delivered by Professor 
Stuart. The Vice-Chancellor of the University, in a few admir- 
ably chosen words, opened the proceedings by welcoming 
to Oxford all the students of the University Extension, among 
whom he regretted to see so very few persons of his own sex. 
He said: We are accustomed to the thought of Greater 
Britain, which means the extension of the laws and customs 
and benefits which we possess as British citizens to the far 
wider circle of our colonies and dependencies. We may, 
perhaps, call this meeting a representation of larger Oxford, 
the Oxford which has made for itself a house in all parts of 
England. I look upon those whom I see before me as in 
very deed and truth the students of the university. (Cheers.) 
But it is not for me to make a speech, so I will at once call 
upon Professor Stuart to address us, 

Professor Stuart rose, and in the course of his address 
he said: The work which all those whom I see before me 
are engaged in, either as students and teachers, or as or- 
ganisers of the lectures, is a very great work. This work of 
University Extension is to extend the benefits of university 
teaching as far and as widely known as possible—not to wait 
till the students come to us, but to take the university to 
them. ‘There are now 30,000 students in 278 courses. 


These are carried out by a machinery adapted to the reqnen 
ments of each particular centre. ‘Each student attends twelve 
weekly lectures in one course. There is a complete syllabus 
for each course of lectures. Questions are set by the 
lecturer at each lecture, and answers are asked for. . A class 
to discuss and explain any point of difficulty is held before 
or after each lecture. An examination is held by an inde- 
pendent examiner which is subordinate to the teaching, and 
only upon points which have been dealt with during the course 
of lectures. A visit is paid, occasionally, to each centre, by 
the university secretary. A report is sent in by the examiner as 
to how far the teaching covers the subject. The Cambridge 
classes have been attended by an average of 9,000 students 
annually, and in some places the local committee. arranged 
courses of lectures to extend over three years, with inter- 
mediate summer work, thus making a complete curriculum— 
success in which is considered as equivalent to one year’s 
work at the university. These students, therefore, are en 
route for a degree, and are actually students of the university. 
Thus the university spreads its gifts and advantages over the 
whole land. The whole cost of the University Extension is 
for one year £15,000, or ros. per head for each pupil. 
Under this head are included lecture fee, rent of rooms, and 
all expenses. No cheaper teaching has ever been given than 
this which is afforded by the developing of this great 
ancient institution, which, having its roots deep in the past, 
stretches its branches into the future, changes the passing 
form but preserves the essential spirit, and smoothes the 
way from the old order to the new, In Scotland, they are 
following our lead. St. Andrew’s, last year, had 2,000 
students in thirteen centres of University Extension. During 
the present year the same kind of teaching is being created 
over the United States by the Chautauqua University, con- 
sciously borrowed from us, as we have now borrowed the 
plan of home-reading circles from them. This large assembly 
is a rallying point for all the workers in this: great field, 
whether as teachers, students, or organisers of the work. 
It brings to our aid the magic of numbers. I thank 
you for giving me the right to be here this evening, 
I feel, when I look around on this large assembly, 
like a man who left: his home on a long journey, and 
who, when he returns, expecting to see the smoke of: his 
own house, finds the smoke, not of a hamlet, but of a city. 
Under these circumstances I have thought what would be 
the best contribution which J could give to our common 
work. There are three different aspects of this subject of 
University Extension which might occupy us this evening: 
The past, the present, and the future. Which shall I choose? 
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There are others more competent than I to deal with the 
present and the future as There are few who know as 
I do the whole history of the movement in the past—there- 
fore, I think I shall do best if I deal with the past. The 
very beginnings of University Extension were made twenty- 
two years ago. At that time, now already hidden in the 
mists of the past, the Colleges of Bristol, Nottingham, Shef- 
field, Liverpool, Dundee, and others in Wales and elsewhere, 
were none of them in existence. It was twenty-two years 
ago, almost to a day, that I was invited by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and Miss Clough, to give a set of lectures to an 
association of governesses and other ladies in the North of 
England, upon the art of teaching. I was just then very 
full of the subject. I had not long come from a Scotch 
college, and had not found that an English University, with 
its lack of oral teaching, contrasted favourably with the 
Scotch, and I was vexed with the insufficiency of the single 
lecture system which prevailed in connection with 
mechanics’ institutes and literary societies. I was v 
young, and had not had much experience of lecturing, but 
was bold enough to say that a thing was often best described 
by showing a piece of it, and that if they would accept it, I 
would give a course of eight lectures on astronomy and the 
law of gravitation. I tried by illustration, a law of nature, to 
teach the first and most important lessons—/o teach my 
hearers to weigh evidence, and to estimate the grounds on 
which general assertions can be justified. Great exception 
was taken to these lectures, “They would be over ladies’ 
heads.” Ladies were “unaccustomed to take notes,” ‘to 
send in written answers,” or “to go in for an examination, was 
unlady-like.” I was ‘too young a man to ask questions of 
ladies.” At the close of my first lecture, I read out four 
questions, and asked for written answers to them, which I 
* promised to correct and bring back next lecture. I expected 
twenty or thirty. Judge of my surprise when I received 
three hundred papers! I worked hard, got through them, 
and found them very valuable to myself, for they enabled me 
to judge where my explanations of the previous lectures had 
been faulty or inadequate, This association soon took the 
name of the North of England Council for the Education of 
Women, and contrived similar courses of lectures for a 
number of years in other towns besides those already men- 
tioned and Mr. Markby, at that time secretary of the local 
examination syndicate in Cambridge, and I, were deputed to 
select lectures for them. More lectures for women were 
now arising in different places. Courses by university pro- 
fessors were delivered in Edinburgh, and some in Cambridge, 
where lectures for ladies were started by Mr. Sidgwick and 
others. The first set was attended by two ladies, the next 
by four, some of whom came. from a distance. Then Miss 
Clough opened a house to receive a few ladies who wished 
to attend lectures. This beginning afterwards developed into 
Newnham College, which arose concomitantly with Girton. 
All these lecture schemes met with continued opposition. 
About this time another movement was started by some 
University men for testing and attesting the proficiency of 
governesses. Dr. Bateson, the always liberal-minded head 
of St. John’s, suggested that the University authorities should 
be directly applied to, and the result of this appeal was the 
founding of the Higher Local Examinations. This was 
part of the reflex action on the University itself, for many 
of the ideas introduced into this examination found 
their way into the University Examinations. In 1867, Mr. 
Moorson, manager of the railway works at Crewe, asked me 
to give a lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute. I said I would 
give one on “ Meteors,” but afterwards thinking this subject 
would be too difficult without a previous course of lectures 
leading up to it, I wrote to change it; but the bills were 
out and it could not be altered, so I unwillingly gave the 
lecture on ‘ Meteors.” It will be remembered that on Nov- 
ember 15th, 1867, a most remarkable shower of meteors 
, and on November 16th I found awaiting me in the 
Town Hall an audience not as I expected of one hundred 
-but of fifteen hundred! The lecturer had been advertised 
by the heavens themselves, and there was not standing room ! 
Having never before spoken to more than a hundred people, 
I felt nervous, but I became so much encouraged by my 
audience that I said I would come back and give a course of 
lectures if they would find an audience. This proposal was 
received with acclamation. There has been no more able 
supporter and pioneer of these lectures than Mr. Moorson. 
Similar work was started in connection with co-operative 
societies. It was promoted by Mr. Albert Rutson, and by 


Mr. Ormerod, the excellent president of the Rochdale Pio- 
neers, one of whose enlightened principles was that they 
never paid to the husband the profits of the wife's —e : 
More than one thousand people came to the lecture, for the 
day before syllabuses had been distributed in fourteen differ- 
ent stores. Women came with their babies to hear me, for 
the first time in my experience. My eyes were opened to see 
the want of, and to demand, the highest education for the 
mass of the people, and also especially for women. I left my 

up in the hall between one lecture and the next, 
and when I went again the caretaker, who had been very 
unwilling to let me leave the diagrams, on account of a 
meeting that was to be held in the hall, came and told me 
that it was one of the best things I had ever done, for the 
people, he said, stayed after the meeting and discussed the 
diagrams for one hour ; and, said he, they are coming early 
before the next lecture to ask you questions about them. 
So after this I always gave a chance for discussing difficulties, 
This is the origin of the class which all extension lecturers 
hold for discussion. At this time the Co-operative Society 
devoted 2} per cent of its net profits towards supplying its 
library and newsroom. During the summer of 1871 I made 


a tour of some of the principal places where our work was 


going on, and delivered a lecture in which I explained what 
we would be at ; what we meant by higher education ; how it 
absolutely required oral teaching and an extended time 
devoted to it; how we might supply what was needed by 
combination and the employment of peripatetic teachers. I 
then pointed out what the University of Cambridge had done 
of late, and I spoke of it as the body to which we looked for 
carrying out the system we now wished for. That lecture 


was printed afterwards as a pamphlet, and of course it had 


to get a title. We looked about for a title, and finely chose 
the phrase University Extension, as its topic had been 


really the extension of the Universities and of their stores 
of teaching. This pamphlet brought out memorials to the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the University in Cambridge, 
in November, 1871, and then the Nottingham Mechanics’ 
Institute made a move in the matter. 
syndicate issued to the memorialists and others a list of 
questions as to the demand for this higher form of education. 
The syndicate reported on the 24th of May, 1873, that they 
were of opinion that the information they had received 


Meanwhile, the 


“afforded sufficient evidence of a demand for University 


teaching in several popular centres,” and, following precedent, 
they recommended a temporary measure, viz. (1) ‘That 


the present syndicate be empowered to organise courses of 
lectures at a limited number of centres, and to make pro- 
vision for holding such examinations as they may consider 
expedient, on condition that the requisite funds are guaranteed 
by the local authorities.” (2) “That the powers of the 
syndicate shall continue only till the end of the Easter term, 
1875.” This report was adopted by the senate on June sth, 
1873, and University Extension became an accomplished 
fact. The University of Oxford has of late years entered in 
good earnest into the fields of University Extension, and I 
congratulate it on being now able to record a larger number 
of students under its care than the University of Cambridge 
has. We hope in Cambridge next year to follow in your 
wake by inviting each of our committees to select a limited 
number of their most proficient students to visit the 
University at the time of our conference of local secre- 
taries and committees next July. Thus, in a generous 
rivalry, along closely similar lines, the two Universities 
contend in extending over the face of England the 
blessing which they are so well calculated to convey. 
It is that true education which consists not so much in the 
subject taught as in the method of teaching it; which guides 
the young traveller to profit by his own mistakes without 
permitting those mistakes to be fatal; that true education, 
that beautiful thing called teaching, that excellent power 
whereby we are enabled to help people to think for them- 
selves, encouraging them to endeavours by dexterously 
guiding these endeavours to success, turning them from their 
error just when, and no sooner than, their error has thrown 
a luminousness upon that which caused it, carefully leading 
them into typical difficulties, of which the very path we lead 
them by shall itself suggest the solution, sometimes gently 
leading them, sometimes leaving them to the resources of 
their own unaided endeavours, till, little by little, we have 
conducted them through a process in which it would be 
almost impossible for them to tell how much is their own 
discovery, how much is what they have been told; that 
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hing whereby we can develop the powers of the 
Davie rst mind, and the human mind may transmit 
to others the powers which itself possesses ; that beautiful 
process whereby the bands and fetters that warp, restrain, and 
press upon the human mind are unwound, and the soul is 
educated in freedom by the gradual and judicial discovery of 
its own abilities—a process which needs much thought, 
care, and continuous superintendence on the part of a 
teacher, and much trust, which in education, as in many 
other things, is a great help—trust on the part of those who 
are taught, much sympathy between teacher and taught, and, 
above all, a teacher deeply versed in that which he is teaching, 
and well accustomed to teach it; that true education from 
which all human beings are capable of profiting, be they men 
or women, poor or rich, wise or ignorant, and which is now 
issuing from Oxford and Cambridge, its two great treasure 
houses, to cover the whole country of England as the waters 
cover the sea. (Loud applause). 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE DEBATE AT 
_ OXFORD. 


A VERY interesting meeting was held ‘in Oxford, on the 
evening of Thursday, August rst, when for the first time 
women were admitted to take part in a debate, in the Union 
Debating Hall. The hall was crowded with the University 
extension students now attending the summer meeting ; and 
as a large proportion were ladies, their interest in the subject 


of debate, ‘Women’s Suffrage,” was naturally very keen. |’ 


The chair was occupied by Mr. M. E, Sadler, M.A., who 
was supported by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw. In opening 
the proceedings the president briefly announced the rules of 
debate. Then came “question time,” and a number of more 
or less important questions were put, the only relevant one 
being, ‘‘ Why was not such a meeting as this held last year?” 
To which the reply came that at that time leave for it had 
not been given. The president then read the motion: 
“That this meeting is of opinion that Parliamentary suffrage 
should be extended to women on the same terms as to 
men.” Mr. A, Sidgwick, M.A., rose as proposer, and began 
by expressing his regret that Mrs. Fawcett was not present to 
take his place. He, however, had been an advocate of this 
motion for twenty-five years, and welcomed this opportunity 
of discussing the subject. The difficulty he had always 
found was in getting his adversaries to set forth their 
objections. There were three arguments against the higher 
education of women that were sometimes brought against 
the granting to them of Parliamentary suffrage—what were 
called the Bloom, the: Sphere, and the Health arguments. 
The first set forth that woman’s bloom would be gone were 
she to be allowed to enter the arena of politics. That argu- 
ment he might treat with silent contempt. The second 
declared that the granting of a vote would take women out 
of their sphere, and thrust them into the turmoil of public 
life. Well, what was this “turmoil” which was so terribly to 
affect them? In this case it was simply that once in seven 
years—possibly five or four or three years—women would be 
allowed to take a quiet walk to a quiet room, to write in 
silence her name on a piece of paper, and having quickly 
deposited the same in a box, quietly to walk home again. 
And as to the health argument, he entirely failed to see 
where theinjury would come in. Women undoubtedly have 
political influence; but at present it is quiet and irresponsible. 
We do not wish to keep it so—we wish to make it o 

public, and responsible. Here the president’s bell reminded 
Mr. Sidgwick that his time had expired, and Mr. Macan, 
M.A., rose to oppose the motion. His arguments were 
chiefly directed to the point that this granting of a Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women would by no means end the 
matter, We see the simple question of giving or withholding 
a vote now; but this is not finality? where will it lead to? 
If women are to vote, can we doubt that they will wish to be 
voted for? ‘They aspire to political equality with men, and 
would soon aim at the high places of state—and if for the 
premiership, why not for the mitre? It is a destructive 
policy, a partial, piecemeal, and pettifogging policy. The 
question is not an urgent one, and, though pushed into 
prominence in England and America, excites little if any 
interest in other countries. Mrs. Mallett attacked Mr. 
Macan’s speech, and argued that if women are to be 
“tax-paying animals” like men, why are they not to have 
@ voice in the spending of those taxes? At present the 
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Several other speakers followed, one instancing our Queen 


as an example of a woman ectly com t 
the highest offices of state. sega Petent to fill even 


that 


e. The Rev. 
Hudson Shaw spoke in favour of the motion, believing that 
women’s influence on politics would be for public benefit. 
Women understood, for instance, the horrors of war, and their 
influence would always be for the maintenance of 
They were not place-seekers, and so would be able to judge 
of questions quite apart from party politics. And if at first 
they did not comprehend matters they would learn respon- 
sibility from possession of the suffrage, and would rise to a 
sense of what depended on it. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and a division 
was demanded. The result was— 

For the motion 


: 373 
Against 


129 


Majority for ...... 244 
The proceedings, which had been followed with the deepest 
interest, and much enthusiasm, then terminated. ; 
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WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES AT SILVERDALE. 


SE 
a 


THE pretty little village of Silverdale, North Lancashire, 
was en féte on the afternoon of Thursday, August 8th, on 
the occasion of the Annual Flower Show and the Industrial 
Exhibition. Both these societies were instituted by Mrs. 
Townsend, of Silverdale—the one eight years ago, the other 
four—and have grown up under her fostering care until they 
have attained a success which makes this little exhibition 
quite a gay festival for the village and neighbourhood. This 
year—as has, indeed, been almost always the case—the weather 
was most favourable, and the number of holiday-makers, 
and the simple decorations put up by the villagers, were all 
so many proofs that Mrs, Townsend may again be congratu- 
lated upon the pleasure and profit which so evidently result 
to visitors and exhibitors. 

The flower show was good, although the flower exhibits 
showed that they had suffered from the unusual heat and 
dryness of early summer. The cottagers’ section claimed 
special interest. 

The Industrial Exhibition (held in an adjoining building) 
contained many articles of merit. In the handicraft division 
were good examples of wrought-ironwork, basketwork, 
bootmaking, metal repoussée and rusticwork ; while women’s 
industries were represented by needlework (although not so 
largely as might be wished), and bakery. The basketwork 
is specially worthy of mention, as this industry was only 
established last winter, and many excellent baskets were 
exhibited, and also sold. ; 

Some specimens of Irish work, sent by Lady Aberdeen’s 
committee from the Olympia Show, London, were exhibited ; 
and the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, Leeds, 
showed some models illustrating Sloyd carpentry, and the 
Swedish system of education in manual skill. 

By encouraging these and similar arts in Silverdale and 
the surrounding district, Mrs. Townsend has done much to 
benefit her neighbours. Let us hope that time may do much 
to develope this little society, which has made so very 
promising a beginning. 


A Women’s Liberal Association is in course of formation 
at Ventnor. ‘he inaugural meeting is to be held on-the 
22nd inst, 
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THE ORKNEY CROFTERS. 


THE readers of the Women's Gazette are no doubt less 
familiar with the conditions of the Orkney crofters than 
with that of others nearer home ; and therefore it may not 
be amiss to give a few particulars about a Class of peasan 
peculiarly interesting at once in their character and in their 
life. It is true that to-day their battle is for the most part 
fought and won. The Crofters’ Commission sat through the 
summer months of 1888 in various parts of Orkney, and 
effected a reduction of rent amounting on an average to 35 
per cent, while’ arrears to the extent of 60 per cent were 
wiped out, and in some cases altogether cancelled. But 
among ordinary English people little is known of the suffer- 
ings or their redress which these far-away toilers have known. 
That the results of the Commission have considerably 
relieved the Orkney crofters cannot be doubted, I think, by 
impartial observers, though I have met with those who talk 
virtuously about the un-wisdom of “setting the people 
against their landlords,” and regretfully about the “good old 
times when the landowners were the tenants’ friends,” and 
so on, ad nauseam. Such sentimental talkers have a 
curiously leaky memory for the facts—and there are many— 
which show the landlords as “set against” their tenants, and 
the tenants as more of “friends” to their landlords than 
ever landlords were to them. There are many cases 
perfectly well known in Orkney where small tenant 
farmers and crofters have freely handed over their small 
savings—the scrapings of a lifetime—to help their 
necessitous laird, without security and with little prospect 
of return. 

The fidelity of the Orcadians when once attached 
is proverbial. And surely it is easily secured. An incident 
1 heard of lately seems to imply that they are little accus- 
tomed to generosity. One of the Orkney crofters having 
received his account from the agent for services rendered 
during the Commission, called on him at Kirkwall to beg 
for delay, saying that he was hard pressed just then. 
The agent knew that the man had met with repeated misfor- 
tunes and generously handed back the note—for some 30s. 
I believe—receipted. The crofter stared incredulous. 
Repeated explanations were required before he could under- 
stand that the debt was cancelled. And when he did at last 
take it in, tears rose to his eyes, He could not speak, but 
he seized the agent’s hand in both his horny palms, and the 
agent knows he can rely on that man as a friend for life. 
For my own part I can say I never knew people anywhere 
so susceptible to a trifling act of kindness, so eager in their 
gratitude, so anxious to make whatever return lies within their 
power. Gentle-spoken, soft-mannered, warm-hearted, thrifty 
and industrious, the Orkney crofter and small farmer seems 
to me an unusually favourable specimen of the farming 
classes. 

So much for the crofter’s character. His life is hard 
enough. I cannot imagine farming under more serious 
disadvantages than exist in Orkney. The soil is poor and 
stony, and yields little without plentiful supplies of costly 
manures. The climate is variable to a degree I never saw 

ualled elsewhere. It is a home-saying that ‘“‘the weather 
can do anything and everything in Orkney in the course of 
one hour.” The summers are cold and often wet. Last year 
the poor souls were harvesting in November, in bitter winds 
and sleety rain. The crops are often enough to make an 
English farmer weep—they are so poor and thin. No wheat 
is grown, only oats and bere (a coarse kind of barley). .Tur- 
nips are now the most successful crop. Potatoes, in 
my opinion, are seldom good. The winds are terrific 
and very often after an autumnal gale, the oat 

‘fields look exactly as if they had been trampled upon, 
the ears level with the ground. In spite of these adverse 
conditions, and in spite of high rents and bad times, so 

eat is the thrift of the Orkney crofters, and so low until 
fately has been their standard of living, that some of them 
even manage to lay by for a rainy day and for old age. This 
prudence, which may well command surprise and respect, does 
them no good with the believer in the “good old times.” 
“I have no patience with these crofters!” said two pretty, 
rich, idle girls to me last year. “Why, some of them are 
quite well off—they have money In the bank!” so had the 
two girls. The only difference between them and the crofters 
was that the young ladies had done nothing for it, while the 
crofters had put by their pence in the sweat of the brow and 
in weariness of heart. 


There was something infinitely pathetic in the very a . 
ance of the men who crowded the courthouse in Kirtwall 
last summer when the Commission was sitting. ‘The furrowed 
faces, the hard, toil-worn hands, the shabby clothes, went to 
my heart, and the humble look on the faces of many struck 
my conscience. Why should they look humble? They 
had infinitely better reason tc look proud than some of those 
against whom they were arrayed. They, at least, had never 
a what ni not earned. 

ut we may all rejoice with them in their ial release 
from many hardships. Formerly all Orkney Leche had to 
do forced service for their landlords as well as pay rent. 
They were also obliged to make kelp from the seaweed 
cast up on their master’s shores, at their master’s own 
prices. In Shetland they were even called upon to give 
up a third of the produce of the whale fishery to the pro- 
prietors upon whose shores the whales were driven. 
This latter iniquitous exaction has only during the 


last month been declared illegal by the Sheriff-substitute 
of Shetland. These are a few among many encouraging 
signs that the conscience of this country, so long sensitive to 


the wrongs of suffering peoples abroad, is now being 
awakened in earnest to tyranny and injustice at home. 
"K. McEwen. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


MpME. JuLes DUPLESSES KERGOMARD is an authoress 
and philanthropist. A few years ago she was named in- 


spectress of the “Salles d’Asiles.” Subsequently she was 


elected a member of the Conseil Superieur de |’En- 


seignement. The Salles d’Asiles were founded by Mdme. 
Pape Carpentier in 1829. They have always been directed 
and inspected by women. Mdme. Kergomard, one of the 
present ins 


pectresses, has been in a great measure instru- 


mental in having these infant schools, formerly called ‘‘ Salles 
d’Asiles” (asylums), called “ Ecoles Maternelles” (maternal 
or motherly schools). 


L’ Ami de 0Enfance, an excellent journal published by 


Hachette, is edited by Mdme. Kergomard. The following 
works are also from her pen: “Les Biens de la Terre,” 


‘‘ Histoire de France pour les Enfants,” “‘ L’Amiral Coligny,” 
“Petites Nouvelles Enfantines,” ‘Galerie Enfantine des 
Hommes IIlustres,”’ “ Lectures Pedagogiques,” published in 
LDAmi de'lEnfance, L’Education Maternelle dans l Ecole. 
Mdme. Kergomard and Mdme. Dillon (also a general 
inspectress of the Ecoles Maternelles), with Mdlle. Penel, 
a governess, were commissioned, a few years ago, by the 
Minister of Instruction to visit and report on the London 
board schools, and also the training and infant schools. Mdme. 
Kergomard carried out the mission in a clear impartial spirit, 
admitting British superiority where it existed, and pointing 
out, with an unerring but kindly hand, our shortcomings. 
She acknowledges frankly, though with patriotic sorrow, that 
the English training schools and kindergarten schools are 
superior to the ‘Ecoles Maternelles.” She was greatly 
impressed by the clean, coquettish appearance of the children, 
and the scholastic discipline, free from tyranny, which 
apparently achieved admirable results. On the other hand, 
she deplored the absence of that maternal tenderness so 
predominate and widespread in the maternal schools (Ecoles 
Maternelles). To be just, faults as well as successes must be 
chronicled. Mdme. Kergomard writes as follows on English 
shortcomings: “The wealthy English have immense for- 
tunes. The poor are often in abject, hideous poverty. The 
repugnant rags, and revolting, dilapidated garments these 
unfortunate people wear must be seen in order to have an 
idea of what a human being will wear in order to be covered. 
In London there are thousands and thousands of children 
covered with these revolting and degrading rags. There are 
thousands and thousands of children without food. Their 
mothers get drunk on gin, and leave the children to shift for 
themselves—if, luckily, they are not still more inhuman and do 
not ill-treat them. I have seen poor little children carrying 
on their bodies proofs of violent treatment—their poor little 
arms covered with bruises and lash marks—and have, from 
such sights, brought back with me from London a stock of 
sadness to last my lifetime!” Mainly owing to Mdme. 
Kergomard’s efforts, aided by her fellow-workers, sanitation 
is gaining ground in the Ecoles Maternelles. Prior to her 
nomination as inspectress of these schools, sanitation was 20 
unknown quantity. This and many other improvements are 
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the outcome of her varied fund of knowledge and liberal 
spirit. In 1887 Mdme. Kergomard and Mdme. Carolin de 
Banau organised a society for rescuing children from ill- 
treatment, either by their parents, guardians, or employers. 
This society bears the title of “Union Franigaise pour la 
défense et la tutelles des enfants abandonnés ou maltraités.” 

In a future letter I will give full particulars of this society. 
Mdme. de Banau unfortunately died a few months ago, 
therefore a great part of her work has been inherited by 
Mdthe. Kergomard. 

Mdile. Chausen, in spite of difficulties and limited means, 
founded, thirty years ago, an orphanage at Belleville, near 
Paris. With a little extraneous help she has succeeded in her 

work, which is now a happy, prosperous “ Home” for 
children whose lives would have been dark and drear with- 
out “Maman Chausen,” as her protégées fondly call her. 
The children she receives are those who would not be 
admitted in the current religious institutions. After the 
Franco-Prussian war, Mdlle. Chausen’s resources were s0 
dwarfed that she arrived at the house she wished to take as 
an orphanage with 25 francs (£1) in her pocket, and this 
was borrowed. But yet, not daunted, she concluded the bar- 
gain. Since then she has occasivnally received small Govern- 
ment grants, and by means of her indomitable energy and 
perseverance has been, and is, a benefactress to thousands. 

Paris. W. VERNIER. 


THE RECHABITE CONFERENCE, 


TueE Conference of the Independent Order of Rechabites 
which opened its session in Nottingham last week, held a 
fraternal preface on Monday night, previous to the Confe- 
rence on Tuesday, in the Albert Hall, where the members 
of the conference were entertained to tea by the Nottingham 
Branch of the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
Such an invitation by the temperance women is a novelty 
at conferences of the order, but the delegates mustered 
strongly, and about 200 partook of the cup that cheers. 
After some time spent in conversation, a public meeting 
was held. The platform was, as befitted the occasion, re- 
markable for the ascendancy of the fair sex, for Mrs. 
Pearson presided, and was supported by Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Morgan (who are both delegates accre- 
dited to the conference of the order), Mrs. T. Bayley, Mrs. 
Cowen, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Derry, and Miss 
Wood. There were also present Messrs. J. H. Casley, H.C.R., 
T. Jones Parry, H.D.R., R. Campbell, H.S., C. Hodgson, 
H. Treece, H. Wardroper, P.H.C.R., J. Dimond, P.H.C.R., 
H. T. McIver, P.H.C.R., the Revs. H. E. Stone and E. O. 
Knee (Victoria), Messrs, G. Marshall, B.D., R. J. Dunnachie, 
B.D., H. Sharples, B.D., J. Lee, B.D., J. Cunliffe, P.H.C.R., 
T. Potter Briscoe, H. Well Smith, A. Savelle, D.C.R., J. 
Stanton (district secretary), G. Bell, W. Riley, P.D.C.R, 
Lot Whitworth, J. Mitchell (Belfast), and A. Bennett 
(Glasgow). 

The President, in an eloquent address, urged that as they 
had legislative protection for fish and game they should 
have legislation to protect their children from the temptations 
of the public-house. She urged that Sunday closing should 
be supported by all, and welcomed the delegates of the Order 
to Nottingham. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Cowen, who was received with hearty applause, 
remarked that the presence of the delegates to that con- 
ference showed how the temperance cause had advanced in 
all parts of the world. And it was with great pleasure that 
she joined in giving a hearty welcome to the delegates. 

Mrs. T. Bayley, who also addressed the meeting, bore 
testimony to the splendid work that the Order of Rechabites 
had accomplished, and remarked that there was a very strong 
bond of sympathy between that Order and the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. Their common object 
was the crusade against the drink that encouraged the 
degradation of the moral and physicial health of the people ; 
but the Order of Rechabites had a more complete organisa- 
tion than the British Women’s Temperance Association, and 
was, in addition to being a temperance, a friendly society. 
The speaker referred to the work done by a member of that 
order, Lady Henry Somerset—(applause)—who determined 
to know from personal experience and investigation, the state 
of things in the East-end of London, and the increasing 
demoralising effect upon young girls of the liquor traffic, 


and urged that all who had the good of their fellow-creatures 
at heart should do their best to combat this terrible evil. 
(Applause. ) 

Lady Henry Somerset, who met with an enthusiastic 
reception, referred to the work which the British Women’s 
Temperance Association had done in the matter of Sunday 
closing. She was not going to apologise for the influence of 
women, to minimise it, or to say a great many things about 
women, as she sometimes heard ladies do—(hear, hear, and 
applause)—because she had no humble opinion about 
women at all, (Applause.) There had in the past hung 
about women a superstitious feeling that in the deadly drug 
there was some almost mysterious charm and power that 
could keep away ailments from the dear ones. But, thank 
God, from that dream they were awaking, and they were 
the first to admit that they had made mistakes. (Hear, hear.) 
It had been said that Sunday closing in Wales was a 
failure. (‘‘No, no.”) It was not a failure, as she could 
bear testimony from her experience in a popular mining dis- 
trict. No doubt, on account of the present state of that law, 
the Jona-fide traveller would be a great stumbling-block, but 
surely it was the Jona-fide traveller that wanted removing. 
(Laughter and applause.) They also had difficulties. because 
of thé clubs, and that was a matter that would have to be 
grappled with. It had not been dealt with, because there 
they touched the fringe of the privileged class, who were 
afraid that if the working men’s clubs were dealt with by the 
law their own Sunday lounges would be imperilled. (Hear, 
hear.) It was these obstacles which hindered Sunday closing 
that ought to be dealt with and not Sunday closing 
itself. (Hear, hear.) She did not know how volunteer 
camps were conducted in that part of the country, but she 
had just come from one where day after day 800 or goo young 
men were dwelling. She did not think it would be possible to 
find in any part of London more disgraceful scenes than had 
occurred there. It was bad enough that strong drink should 
be brought into the midst of young men, for she supposed 
that according to the state of public opinion they had to 
look upon that as inevitable, but when an immense canteen 
was erected for the refreshment not only of the volunteers 
but the whole neighbourhood, when boys and girls were 
drinking there until eleven o’clock every evening of the week, 
she thought it was time to interfere. (Applause.) On the 
previous day she had been holding services in the camp, and 
during the whole of that Sunday afternoon dancing was 
going on. (‘Shame.”) In conclusion, Lady Somerset told 
several anecdotes dealing with the temperance question, and 
urged that it must be as Christian workers that they would 
succeed. (Applause.) 

Addresses were then delivered by Mr. Jones Parry (who 
referred to the fact that this was the first time women were 
to be admitted to the conference. He said that the two who 
were to be admitted would represent Welsh counties), Mr. 
Mitchell (Belfast), Mr. McIver (the Isle of Man), Mr. A. 
Bennett (Glasgow), and the Rev. A. Knee (Victoria). 

Mr. J. H. Casley, who moved a vote of thanks to the 
British Women’s Association for their hospitality, stated that 
during the year there had been an increase of 20,000 in the 
number of members of the Order, of 165 adult tents, seven 
new districts, and £71,000 had been added to the funds. 

Mr. H. Wardroper seconded the resolution, which was 
supported by Mr. C. Hodgson and Mr. T. Cunliffe, and 
carried. 

Mrs. Pearson responded, and the proceedings closed. 

During the evening songs were interspersed by severa 
friends, and a very enjoyable evening was spent by all. 


The order was brought into existence in August, 1835, 
and is now held to be the oldest temperance fraternity extant. 
There are over 120,000 male, female, juvenile, and honorary 
members ; and also about 20,000 mem wives insured, 
whilst its accumulated funds amount to nearly half a million 
sterling. 


ee 

Mr. SCHNADHORST AND THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERA- 
TION.—Mr. Schnadhorst is, we learn, now rapidly recovering 
from his attack of rheumatism, and is recruiting his héalth 
at Folkstone. The annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation will be held early in November, most likely on the 
sth, 6th, and 7th, and the invitation received from Manchester 
has been definitely accepted. Mr. Gladstone will again be 
the central figure of the gatherings.—Dasly News, 
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The “glorified spinster,” of whom we have heard so much 
lately, does not mean to be extinguished by ridicule. Every 
year sees an increased number of recruits in the ranks of 
those women who prefer work and honest independence, 
We see proofs of this in the number of ladies’ dwellings that 
are rapidly springing up in London. The third block of 


LONDON, E.C- 


TO ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 


these buildings, originally designed by Lady Mary Feilden, 
Paras be had on cept eee ae a ratte Supply, of Societies, Organisations, &e. | President of the Working Ladies’ Guild, is now nearly com. 


pleted. It is splendidly spacious, consisting of 150 rooms, 
some of which are divided into small suites, Already 308 appli 
cations have been made for these rooms by ladies of limited 
means, most of them journalists, students, and teachers, A 
very desirable feature of the institution is that the tenants 
can have meals served to them in their own or in the com- 
mon rooms at a moderate cost. 
as 

A sad story comes from county Limerick. A family 
named Hartnett have held a farm there for over 300 years, 
The present tenant is 87 years of age, and his aged wife had 
a stroke of paralysis some months since. A year and a half’s 
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removal, and Father Casey, of Abbeyfeale, was called in to 
administer the last sacraments ; but Father Casey was pushed 
roughly aside, and forbidden to go near. The kind-hearted 
priest then offered the full rent and costs in order to stop 
the eviction, but even this was refused, and the cruel deed 
was done. The crowbar brigade are hard at work all over 
Ireland, and English ears are getting dulled instead of 
quickened by the repetition of the crimes done in the name 
of law and order. 
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The University Extension Students at Oxford wound up 
the first part of the proceedings of the summer meeting by 
a concert, under the conduct of Mr. John Farmer, of Ralliol 
College. At a conference held in the afternoon, at which 
the Rector of Exeter presided, the question of the expediency 
of short lectures was discussed. It seems both Oxford and 
Cambridge give such courses, but Cambridge does not grant a 
certificate for the short course. Mr. Moulton, though 
recognising the advantage of the Oxford system, denied that 
a course of six lectures could or should be equal to one of 
twelve, and he maintained that there should be in honesty 
a distinctive title for the certificate in case of the shorter 
courses. 
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THE WOMEN’S GAZETTE COMPANY. 


On Friday afternoon, the gth inst., at the residence of 
Lady Hayter, Grosvenor Square, W., the first general 
meeting of the ] Women’s Gasette Company was held. Lady 
Hayter presided. Mr. George Fraser, the secretary, read 
the notice which had been sent to all the shareholders con- 
vening the meeting. He stated that since the list of eight 
candidates had been sent out three other persons had 
consented to act, if elected, making in all eleven names, out 
of which seven were to be elected. The votes were then 


+ 
+ & 


The University extension gathering will, in view of the 
greater facilities of the place—such as new schools, &c.—in 
all probability take place annually at Oxford. These 
meetings have already been of great value in giving an 
impetus to female education, and the number of ladies who 
attend them is likely to increase in future years. 


counted of the shareholders present and of those who voted 
by proxy, and the following persons were declared elected :— 

Mrs. Thos. Bayley, Peverel House, Nottingham. 

Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., 2, Anson Road, N. 

Mrs. W. P. Byles, Oakfield, Bradford. 

Miss Emily Shaw-Lefevre, 41, Seymour Street, S.W. 

Miss Emilia Monck, 76, Eaton Terrace, S.W. 

Mrs. H. G. Reid, Warley Hall, Birmingham. 

Countess Tolstoi, 2, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
A vote of thanks was proposed to Lady Hayter for taking 
the chair, and also for the great assistance she had given in 
promoting the company for some months past. This was 
carried by acclamation, and the meeting closed. We under- 
stand that the new board of directors at once met, and elected 
as additional members of their board, the Hon. Mrs. Hard- 
castle, Lady Hawkins, and Miss Holcroft. In a few weeks 
the board will have interesting announcements to make as 
to proposed plahs for increasing the usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the Gazette. 


In answer to correspondents, Mr. Sydney Hallifax desires 
to state that he ceased to be personally responsible for the 
editorial articles and the opinions expressed therein appearing 
in the Gazeffe at the time it was decided to form a Company 
to take over the paper. 


* 
+ + 
We understand that on the retirement of Miss Clementina 
Black, who has successfully performed the duties of secretary 
to the Women’s Trades Union League for nearly two years, 
Miss E. A. Holyoake will succeed to the post. Miss 
Holyoake is the daughter of the well-known reformer J. G. 
Holyoake, and has been a great help to him in literary and 
organising work. She has always taken great interest in the 
welfare of working women, and is a first-rate Radical in 
politics, 
ae 


The Childs Guardian, which is the official organ of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
publishes in the August number the opinions of two theatrical 
papers, which are opposed to the employment of children 
under ten in theatres—namely the Era and the Entracte. 
New aid committees have been formed in several places. 
At a meeting at Winchester, attended by the Dean, a 
committee was inaugurated. A large representative meeting 
was held at Nottingham, when a resolution proposing the 
establishment of a branch of the society in Nottingham was 
seconded by Mrs. Cowen, who said that “while she did not 
think legislation could do everything, she thought in the 
case of helpless children, it was right that they should be 
brought within the reach of the law and the police.” The 
resolution was agreed to, and a strong committee, among 
whom were Lady Turney, Alderman and Mrs. T. Bayley 
and Mrs, Cowen was elected. 
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berlain told his friends at the Highbury garden 
ear ‘ame day, that Mr. E. Harrington had denied calling 
the Irish police “ uninformed d/ood hounds,” but had actually 
called them “uninformed Ae/! hounds,” and the ladies and 
gentlemen called “ Shame !” at such wicked words. Mr, E. 
Harrington writes to the Zimes of Monday tu point out that 
the objectionable term was used when he was just out of 
Pentonville Gaol, giving evidence before the Commission. 
Mr. Chamberlain must have known quite well this fact, and 
yet represented Mr. Harrington as responsible. We call 
“ Shame!” too, but we apply the epithet to Mr. Chamberlain's 
disgraceful carelessness of truth in speaking of his political 
opponents, 

* 

Another press prosecution in Ireland! Mr. Powell, of the 
Tipperary Sentinel and Midland Tribune, was released from 
his last imprisonment on the roth of June, and from that 
time up to the date of the publication of the article charged 
with inciting to intimidation, he was not at home and knew 
nothing whatever of the conduct of his newspaper. This 
was sworn to in court. It was also proved that the case for 
the Crown had been prepared in so slovenly a fashion that 
the certificate of registration produced was for the wrong 
issue of the paper. But these are trifles in the eyes of 
resident magistrates, and Mr. Powell was ordered to enter 
into his own recognisances for £100, and find two sureties 
for £50 each that he would keep the peace for twelve 
months or go to gaol for three months. Of course he went 
to gaol, and the magistrates knew he would when they 
offered him the insulting alternative. They also refused to 
“state a case,” so no appeal is possible to a superior court ; 
though, judging by recent experiences, the superior courts 
are so little likely to be unanimous that an appeal is not a 
thing to covet in Ireland just now. 


* + 

The most important lesson to be learned from the May- 
brick trial, and the excitement which has followed it, is that 
our judicial machinery for criminal cases is far from perfect. 
We need a criminal appeal court without delay, so that any 
miscarriage of justice may be remedied without the necessity 
of a popular agitation. Another reform that has been, we 
believe, greatly aided by several doubtful trials in recent 
years is the abolition of capital punishment. If an accused 
person were sentenced to penal servitude for life, everyone 
would feel that reconsideration of the evidence, or the 
discovery of fresh evidence, might at any time be followed 
by release. It is the dread of a wrong verdict being the 
cause of an irreparable punishment that fills the mind with 
horror. Hence the unthinking public rushes to the opposite 
extreme, and we have a foolish and erring woman spoken of 
as if she were a heroine. : 

* & 

Whether our readers sympathise or not with the outburst 
of public opinion against the Maybrick verdict, there is one 
reflection which a politician may be allowed to suggest to 
them. If Mrs. Maybrick has not got justice, she has, at 
least, had a fair trial. The charge against her was in- 
vestigated by an English judge whose integrity is unim- 
pugned, and byla jury of citizens, fairly empanelled, and with 
the ablest men at the bar to represent both sides; and yet 
the public is not happy, not even the lovers of “law and 
order !” 

es 

Compare the crime of Mrs. Maybrick with the imaginary 
crimes of the Irish political prisoners, compare the features 
of her trial with theirs, and then compare the degree in 
which the public mind has been stirred by the sentence of 
the one and the punishment of the others. The Crimes 
Act prisoners are the priests and leaders of the Irish people, 
trusted and revered. Their crime is that they espoused the 
cause of the people by the methods —not of the blunderbuss, 
nor of arsenical poisoning—but of public speech and 
public writing. They are not brought before a “jury of 
their peers”—not even before a jury “packed” by the 
exclusion of all their political friends and religious co-wor- 
shippers. Not only have they no jury, but they have no 
judge either to try them. Instead, they go before a couple 
of retired soldiers, or promoted policemen, whose salary is 
paid by their prosecutors. These judicial crimes are 
repeated scores of times in Ireland, but is there any uproar 
in England about them? Is there anything to show that the 
heart of England is in the hot revolt against them, which, 


judging by its keen anxiety that Mrs. Maybrick shall get 
nothing less than full justice, it certainly ought to be ? 
* & 


The Industrial Exhibition ‘at Silverdale, Lancashire, to 
which we referred some weeks ago, has proved a genuine 
success. Mrs. Townsend, assisted by several other ladies 
and gentlemen of the district, has developed among the 
villagers an active love of various home arts. Wood carving, 
basket making, modelling, cooking, flower and vegetable 
growing, were all represented by numerous exhibits, and the 
competition was very keen for the prizes. The interest of 
the show was considerably enhanced by the addition of a 
number of specimens of Irish industry, lent by Lady Aber- 
deen’s Olympia committee. Exhibitions of this kind are 
humanising, and in every way excellent in their influence. 
They draw out all kinds of latent possibilities in the workers, 
and make all classes of the community feel their unity and 
independence. 

as 

The mystery deepens around Mr. Balfour’s famous tenant- 
coaxer—his trusty and beloved battering ram. To whom 
does it belong, and who paid for it? At one time Mr. 
Baltour stated that all curiosity in regard to it should be 
satisfied when the estimates came on. The estimates have 
come on, and no one is a bit the wiser. Mr. Balfour says— 
and Mr. Balfour’s passion for accurate statements is well 
known—that the Government has not paid for it. The 
Government uses it, and Mr. Balfour is prepared to defend 
its usefulness, and its mercy too. But is it right for the 
Government to borrow weapons of offence from private 
individuals to use them in such a way as to lacerate the 
hearts and the consciences of millions of its subjects? 


* 
* & 


Judging by the following list of reductions made on Lord 
Kenmare’s rack-rents in the Land Court held at Killarney 
a fortnight ago, it would appear that the demands made under 
the victorious plan were far too moderate. The plan asked 
for and got 25 per cent reduction all round, but the com- 
missioners evidently thought this quite insufficient in a large 
number of the cases which had already been entered on the 
lists for judgment. . 

Edward Kenny, old rent, £8 10s ; new £5 10s 

Daniel O’Leary, old rent, £18 ; new, £12. 

Michael O’Regan, old rent, £19; new, £14. 

Jeremiah Scannell, old rent, £21 ; new, £16 53. 

Michael Carroll, old rent, £14; new, £10 ros. 

Same, old rent, £15 ; new, £11. 

Patrick Sheehan, old rent, £18; new, £11. 

Jeremiah P. Sheehan, old rent, £15 ; new, £10 5s. 

Timothy Connor, old rent, £1 10s; new, 17s. 

Same, old rent, £1 10s; new, 17s. 

Humphrey Moynihan, old rent, £30; new, £23. 

Kate O’Leary, old rent, £24; new, £17 ros. 

Patrick Keane, old rent, £20; new, £15. 

M. Walsh, old rent, £18; new, £14 ros. 

Francis Heller, old rent, £14; new, £12. 

Ellen Heller, old rent, £16 ; new, £11 10s. 

P. M’Carthy, old rent, £16; new, £10. 

M. O'Regan, old rent, £14; new, £10. 

E. Moynihan, old rent, £10 4s; new, £7. 

Julia Donoghue, old rent, £14; new, £7 ros. 

John O’Sullivan, old rent, £7 10s; new, £4 7s. 

Maurice Wren, old rent, £12; new, £8. 

Maurice T. Wren, old rent, £8; new, £5 tos, 

Denis Keen, old rent, £7 ; new, £5. 

John Mahony, old rent, £15 ; new, £10. 

Jeremiah Connor, old rent, £12; new, £8. 

Honoria Reen, old rent, £8; new, £4 ros. 

William Hickey, old rent, £15 ; new, £12. 

Patrick J. Mahony, old rent, £10 ; new, £7. 

Jeremiah Dennehy, old rent, £20; new, £14. 

Clement Cooper, old rent, £18; new, £13. 

Michael Connor, old rent, £10 ; new, £5 ros. 

Michael Doherty, old rent, £21 ; new, £14 10s. 

Daniel Riordan, old rent, £13; new, £11 10s. 

Ellen Connor, old rent, £9 ; new, £6 ros. 

Michael Crowley, old rent, £38 ; new, £26. 

John Sullivan, old rent, £10; new, £8. 

Michael Donoghue, old rent, £14; new, £8. 

Michael Moynihan, old rent, £28; new, £8 153s. - 

Thomas Mahony, old rent, £12; new, £9 53s. 

Denis O’Leary, old rent, £16; new, £11, 
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LOOKING WESTWARD. 
By M. W.* 


I stood upon the pebbled strand, 
By rocks that skirt the lonely shore, 


Where white-winged gulls by West winds fanned, 


O’er glittering waters proudly soar. 


I looked across the ebbing sea, 
As Phcebus hid his flaming crest, 

And watched the bright waves swiftly flee 
Toward phantom lands—the glowing West. 


The West! Ah, yes—but not that land— 
The mighty West, with lordly streams, 

With waving prairies, mountains grand, 
And stately groves where beauty teems. 


*Twas Innisfail—the ancient West, 
To which my dreaming spirit fled, 
And olden memories, long at rest, 
Awaked the loved and lost—the dead. 


And was I mid those bygone years, 
Heart-hungry, bowed beneath the weight 
Of sorrow’s burden, woman’s tears, 
And vain regrets, oft, oft too late ? 


No, life was in its morn again, 
Skies looked their brightest, birds were gay, 
The wild, wild dreams of childhood’s ken 
Were golden asa summer day. 


Ah, Memory! let me love thee: thou 
Art heaven-sent to the bruised heart, 

When in thy mystic shadows, now 
Dead happiness to life doth start. 


There stood I thinking of the past, 
Beside the leaping crimsoned main, 

Longing the dream would ever last, 
And living those lost times again. 


And peace came to my troubled soul, 

And misty forms grew clear and bright, 
Sweet music in the calm air stole, 

The world seemed flooded o’er with light. 


But day was spent—the night veil fell, 
And darkened was the dashing brine. 

Land of my love, my dreams, farewell ! 
Thou art, and yet thou art not, mine. 


* M. W. is an Irish lady, a member of the Bradford Shamrock Branch of the Irish 
National League. The poem appeared 


first in Young Ireland. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MAYBRICK CASE. 
To the Editor of the Women's Gazette. 


Sir, 


THE WOMEN’S GAZETTE. 


—It is very seldom that a criminal verdict has been 
rsal condemnation throughout the 
th of the country, as that on Mrs. Maybrick. 
doubt whatever that public opinion in this 
instance is correct, and that it would be “in the highest 
unsafe to carry out an irrevocable sentence.” The 
the disagreement of the doctors as to the real 
h, but upon one point even these learned medi- 
cos are unanimous—that sufficient arsenic was not found 
in Mr. Maybric 
this fact in min 
good, true, 
returned the verd 


k’s body to account for his death. Bearing 
d, it is simply astonishing that those twelve 
but very muddle-headed jurymen should have 
ict they did. Enthusiastic correspondents 
from all parts of the country have promulgated their views 
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on the matter, and not a few declare in favour of female juries 
for women. Mrs. Josephine Butler, and Mrs. Cunninghame 
Grahatn, have written letters advocating women jurors, the 
former in a trenchant and stirring letter pointing out a 
pitiable case, in which judge and jury were totally incapable 
of realising the motives feelings of an unhappy prisoner, 
and asserting “that the ends of justice might be better served 
and the hearts of some women much comforted, if the great 
principle of trial by a jury of one’s peers were fully carried 
out.” Now, it is most probable that a jury of twelve Liverpool 
ladies would have been so impressed with the str of Sir 
James Stephen’s language, in condemning Mrs. Maybrick’s 
infidelity, that they would have taken even a shorter time than 
did the actual jurors to deliver themselves of a condemnatory 
decision to the judge. Where a female jury would certainly 
be more efficient is in breach of promise cases, in which a 
male jury estimate the damages in proportion to the pretti- 
ness of the plaintiff. Many people are of opinion that, 
except in political cases, juries are a mistake, and will some 
day become as extinct as the dodo. The civil cases in which 
plaintiff and defendant agree to abide by the judge’s decision 
become more numerous every year. If the system is to go, 
it is waste of time agitating for women to gain admittance to 
the jury-box.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
‘S. B. K. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


Ir is a curious thing that, side by side with the constant 
complaints about the mass of women vainly seeking employ- 
ment, we each year read of the enormous sums of money 
paid to foreign countries for the more delicate productions 
of the needle, because abroad only can the trained hands are 
found: capable of skilled labour. Here are the willing fingers 
idle because they do not know how to execute the work 
waiting for them. The rich embroideries which for some 
years past have been so universally employed in decorating 
ladies’ dress, firstly in beadwork and now in the exquisitely 
elaborate metal and silk embroideries, in which such a high 
standard has been attained in beauty of design and refine- 
ment of colouring, are almost all purchased abroad because 
there only can the technical training be obtained necessary 
for the execution of finely-finished artistic embroideries. 
The employment is sufficiently lucrative to be undertaken by 
men as well as women. The cheaper commoner sorts made 
by machinery can probably be obtained better in England 
than anywhere else; but the higher class goods, which can 
always command their price, why should not they also be 
manufactured here, and the vasts sums expended on them 
be retained in this country and be devoted to lessening the 
economic problems of our own land? Among our wealthy 
philanthropists there may be some one willing to take up 
this question and organise a class in our Metropolis, where 
women could be trained, in order subsequently to take charge 
of classes in the various country centres of population. To 
collect funds, choose a suitable site, and secure a couple of 
skilled foreign artists, should not be a difficult matter in 
England, where so many of our rich citizens are waking up 
toa knowledge of the social and economic difficulties around 
them, and are earnestly desirous of helping to remove them. 
Of course, to make a financial success of any such scheme, 
much time, forethought, and judgment must be expended in 
watching annual changes in the taste of the public, and 
calculating which style is most likely to prevail during the 
ensuing season. 

Already, in the Women’s Gazette, some interesting allusions 
have appeared concerning a Work Guild, started by some 
enterprising ladies in Manchester, for the purpose of fostering 
improved methods of needlework, and bringing the better 
needlewomen into touch with the general public. Such an 
organisation would prove a blessing in every large city, and 
surely might be greatly developed and advantageously 
worked, in connection with a central school in London. | 

A stray word uttered almost at random has sometimes 
produced wonderful results. If these few lines are considered 
worth publishing on the chance of their attracting the atten- 
tion of some practically-minded person, whose thoughts have 
not previously been directed to the subject, may the result 
be substantial benefit to my country-women. 

A, BRIGHT. 
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LE eee 


TREATMENT OF THE PRISONERS 
Tees IN DERRY GAOL. 


corres ent writes: Father Stephens, and twenty-one 
of this spe al were released from Derry Gaol on 
Thursday last. All of them except Father Stephens had 
completed their term of five months. Mr. Balfour has given 
in the House of Commons the reason for Father Stephens’ 
‘enlargement. I suspect he may have more difficulty in 
accounting for the detention of the /a/e John McGee till he 
was turned out of the prison hospital only to die on the way 
home. Poor McGee entered Derry Gaol a strong, hale young 
man of 21 years. His health to fail in Jane, and he 
was sent to hospital. When ordered back to his cell, he 
complained of still feeling ill, and wished tobe kept longer 
in hospital. But, of course, a prisoner has no wish. The 
law, however, as it stands in the statute-books, says that 
prisoners have rights, and one of them is that during im- 
isonment the most scrupulous care is to be taken of the 
th of prisoners. If it is found that imprisonment imperils 
health—not to say life—the gaol doors are to be thrown 
wide open to the stricken. John McGee, after a short 
interval, was sent back to hospital, and he was so weak that 
he had to be assisted to dress, and during the entire day and 
night preceding his release he was delirious, and he remained 
in that state—still getting worse—till he became quite 
unconscious on Friday night at Dunfanaghy. Here he had 


to be carried into a house, and left to die, that the greater 


scandal of his dying on the way to Falcarragh might not be 
risked. When descending the steps of the prison hospital, 
one of the other released prisoners assisted him. A warder 
immediately told the man to let McGee go, as he was quite 
able to walk by himself. The poor lad fell forward on the 
gravel. The local doctor at Dunfanaghy at once pronounced 
McGee in fever, and so hopeless was his case that there was 
no remedy for it. Nature’s struggle for life at the end was 
unusually long, owing, no doubt, to McGee’s youth and 
naturally strong constitution; but it was some comfort 
to his sorrowing mother and relations to see that he 
had already passed the stage of feeling pain. An inquest 
is to be held on the remains, and I think I may now 
say, without unfairly anticipating the verdict and _ its 
outcomings, that revelations touching our. model adminis- 
tration must be elicited that will add considerably to the 
edifying record of how our gaols are managed under coercion 
rule. Theunhappy circumstances of poor McGee’s case were 
like a pall on what otherwise should have been the joyous 
occasion of so many coercion peasant prisoners returning to 
their native hills, with the devoted Father Stephens at their 
head. All the external signs of rejoicing were. everywhere 
and in profusion, but men’s hearts were heavy, and their 
utterances weighted with the one predominating sad thought 
that brave young McGee’s life was in the wrong side of the 
balance. At Duntanaghy over a hundred peasants from the 
Falcarragh district, mounted on their hardy little steeds, joined 
the procession ; thenceforward each cross-road on the way 
to Falcarragh—six or eight miles—brought on its own con- 
tingent, bursting into cheers as the cortege approached. A 
platform had been erected opposite Father Stephens’ lodg- 
ings, and as the processionists thronged round it in their 
thousands the streets of the little became literally packed 
with people. Father Stephens was directly surrounded on 
the platform by his more intimate friends—lay and clerical. 
Father Boyle—the worthy /ocum tenens for Father Stephens 
in the parish during his late imprisonment—took the chair 
and delivered a slashing speech on the situation, introducing 
to the meeting, in a few well-chosen words, Mr. Balfour’s 
reverend criminal at the end. Father Stephens is evidently 
very considerably worn in body, but his sentiments and 
spirit are unchanged. His declaration to this effect was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. Father Kelly, of 
Dunfanaghy, next addressed the meeting, and in deliberate, 
impressive language, reviewed the atrocity of John McGee's 
case, and then gave his attention to the Russell-Cameron libel 
on Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P. Approaching the first point, 
Father Kelly said he would control his feelings, but would 
speak very plainly on the atrocious manner in which young 
McGee had been treated, and-he was as good as his promise. 
Seldom has it been my good fortune to have heard wanton 
cruelty, or gross neglect, or by whatever name it may be 
called, on the part of Castle rule, so logically and unsparingly 
unearthed. The whole system, said the speaker, is from top 
"to bottom a huge scandal. Its poison permeates every 


branch of the administration, so that even the thi i 
walls of the gaols cannot keep it out, and there it sintie 
secret its most cruel and deadly effects on the unfortunate 
political prisoners. But, said Father Kelly, with animation, 
England will ring before many days with the ghastly story of 
how John McGee has been done to death in Derry Gaol 
and I will have a hand myself, please God, in exposing that 
that infamy. Officialism must be made to understand that 
no man or party is above the law, no matter who is in power, 
and the laws of England give no more authority to jailers to 
torture or ill-use prisoners, than the tribunal that convicts 
would have to sentence them to be flogged or hanged. Who 
is accountable for the death of John McGee, for die he will, 
and that very soon? Somebody must answer, and were the 
sky to fall England will demand redress. A life is a life, no 
matter who be the owner of it. So says the law. What 
have the authorities ia Derry Gaol and out of it to say on 
John McGee’s case? We will hear them in due time, &c. 
Father Kelly was equally effective in the other point of his 
address, though he evidently regarded it as one to be treated 
with ridicule rather than with sound, sober argument. He 
described how one Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., made a 
flying visit to Falcarragh during the evictions, and made 
it his first business to see Mr. Commissioner Cameron, 
to whom he said, “‘cugger” (whisper). “Besha-hust” (mind your 
eye), answered Cameron. But listen. Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
refused to give a little of the potato-seed money sent 
by Bishop O’Donnell to a poor Protestant, because of 
his being a Protestant. Mr. T. W. Russell winked, for he 
thought he had got a nail for the coffin of Home Rule, 
and he sent this libel to the press. It is not Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s part in the business, continued Father Kelly, that 
I care to criticise, for we know him well enough not to care a 
traneen about him. But what are we to think of a person in 
Mr. Commissioner Cameron’s position coaching the other 
individual in this outrageous fashion? When such things are 
found out in high places, we need not wonder at any atrocities 
that may be discovered in the lower ranks of Castle officialism. 
We are aceused, indignantly remarked the speaker, with 
having no respect for the law or its administration. Let us 
get the law without passing through the defilement and cor- 
ruption of its present channels, and then we will talk to them. 
But so long as it is charnel-house, Derry Gaol, or hugger- 
mugger-cugger work, like Mr. Commissioner Cameron’s, that 
we have to deal with, we can only maintain our own self- 
respect by despising it, though we shall have to suffer the 
consequences. Father McFadden next gave us one of his 
soul-stirring speeches on current events, and was followed by 
Father McNeelis, who spoke in Irish. Father Boyle brought 
the proceedings to a close by returning thanks to the people 
for their attendance. in such vast numbers and the expres- 
sions of their sympathy. When darkness came, the villages 
were all brilliantly illuminated, and every hill was ablaze 
with bonfires. 


A correspondent of the Daily News writes :— 


‘* The feeling is intense in Donegal over the deaths of the 
two evicted ts, McGee and Size. The deceased were 
‘defenders’ during the evictions, and, tried under the 
Coercion Act, suffered long terms of imprisonment, M 
was a fine strong young fellow when he entered gaol, but he 
was stricken with disease there, and was at least once in the 
cisco It is stated that when ordered to leave the hos- 
pital he demurred, on the ground that he was not able. He 
served his full term, and was dying when released on Thurs- 
day. cipal received medical attention after his re 
he sti led on with his companions on the home 
pocene , but he was so bad at Dunfanaghy that the Rev. 

eter Kelly had him'put to bed and a doctor sent for. He 
only survived two days. The cause of death is typhus fever. 
The other man seized was not of the same batch of prisoners, 
but was also an evicted peasant from the district. He died 
from typhoid fever. It is alleged that he was one of several 
prisoners who were assigned to the office of watching a 
madman in prison, and that in the discharge of this enforced 
duty he got the beginning of his illness. e inquest on the 
deceased released pomuner McGee was opened at auteneahy 
to-day. An application for adjournment was made by 
solicitor for -_ a pat a who stated ener be desired to 
summon gaol official e coroner refused his application, 
but afterwards adjourned the inquiry oming on oO 
vation of one of the jurors, who declared that fever was the 
cause of death. The medical evidence given as the result of 
the post-mortem examination was that death resulted from 
tuberculosis, and the solicitor for the friends thereupon 
retired from the inquiry. I hear that the emergency-men 
who were in charge of the places which McGee and others 
defended Suing evioiiome ran up the Union Jack over the 

y a 


fay on Satu: the news of the death of MeGee 
and Size.” 
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MAKING A _ DESERT. 


ON THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 
[FROM A CONTEMPORARY.] 


As the car moves quickly along the easy upward gradient of 
the road, the view grows wider, until it becomes as pleasant 
a prospect of agricultural country as anyone could desire. 
Perhaps, indeed, those higher uplands on the left make too 
sombre a border for the horizon. That remote area of dingy 
brown is the moor and the barrens, which have as yet been 
unreclaimed even by the patient industry of successive gen- 
erations of Irish tenants. But you may turn your back on 
the barrens, and then you see a long expanse of the greenest 
country on earth. Over some of the best Yorkshire vales 
everything is spoiled by the hideous stone walls which serve 
as boundaries. Here the hedges are luxuriant; and the 
effect, on such a magnificent summer day as this, is to fill 
one with a sense of indolent tranquillity, to which even the 
easy trot of the car-horse seems more suggestive of industry 
than is needful. In one direction are the misty blue out- 
lines of the Knockmealdown mountains ; and in another the 
land slopes down, level below level, to the sea, far off on 
which may be descried the apparently motionless forms of a 
vessel or two, with their long trails of light-grey smoke hung 
in suspense between sun and sea. 

But on the sloping ground a mile or two away, my eye is 
caught by a remarkable patch of brilliant yellow—a large 
field, evidently, though a mere patch at this distance—which 
literally glows in the sunshine until the green of the neigh- 
bouring fields is dull by comparison. I have never seen in 
Yorkshire any crop so gorgeous as that—it is even more 
brilliant than a three-acre field which has run all to buttercups; 
and I make inquiry of my companion and guide. 

“ Weeds, sir, weeds. That’s an emergency-farm, and it is 
going quite to the bad. There’s hundreds of acres here- 
abouts of the best land, as you can tell by the fine crop of 
that yellow stuff, going to ruin entirely ; and if the men that 
it rightly belongs to were back on it now, it’s many a good 
season it'll take them before the land is what it was when 
they left it.” 

“ But what is the good of the emergency-men if they can’t 
keep the land in order? It might as well be growing some- 
thing useful. Surely it would be as sensible to let the 
tenants remain if the landlord can make nothing of it 
himself.” 

‘Ihe reply was not difficult to give in words, but I spent 
days in realising its force. I do not trouble my reader with 
lifeless statistics—I found the live human facts much more 
interesting. I will just briefly tell him that the country which 
we see from this elevation, twelve square miles of it, is the 
estate of Mr. Charles Talbot Ponsonby. Some three hundred 
families, whose ancestors had almost created the land, delved 
and ploughed, sowed and reaped, and until 1876 handed over 
to Mr. Ponsonby the handsome revenue of £7,000 a year. 
Some of it was profit out of the land, some came from labour 
in English and American fields, factories, and homes. Up 
to 1886 prices of all sorts of produce had gone down with a 
run; and that year was so wet in this quarter of the country 
that rent payment, save for a few individuals, was absolutely 
impossible. So the tenants went in for the Plan. After 
many negotiations, which twice came close to success, and 
with occasional fits of activity in the way of eviction, Mr. 
Ponsonby transferred his authority to a capitalist syndicate, 

The first part of the programme under the new ownership 
is to remove every one of these hundreds of families from the 
estate, and reduce it all to the condition of the emergency- 
farm on which we see that patch of flaming yellow. What 
is the second part of the programme nobody knows. No 
tenant will enter on one of the evicted farms. To do so 
would be the blackest treachery to his fellows, making him 
an outcast on the face of the earth, and in his own conscience 
a criminal who fears to face the judgment hereafter. There 
are rumours of bringing in a colony of Scotchmen and 
Englishmen. It is a wild scheme. First few men would 
care to plant themselves down in what would be for them 
a foreign and terribly hostile country. Secondly, they would 
expect, considering the impoverished condition of the land 
during the years whilst the colony was forming, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been induced to come, to 
get the farms so cheap that there would be little left for any 
landlord syndicate after paying taxes. 

Here we are at the entrance to one of the untenanted 
farmhouses. The farm itself lies all around us, for its 


occupant was a prosperous man, as Irish farmers go. He 
held 213 acres, for which he paid to Mr. Ponsonby the hand- 
some acknowledgment of 437° per annum. His house, 
as one can tell from the outside, is a. as compared 
with the majority of the farmhouses on the estate. There is 
a cheery little brook down below ; and look at the orchard 
round the house—uncared for and ragged just now, truly. 
But so are the hedges—one can see that they have been kept 
carefully trimmed up to the nt season, whilst this sum- 
mer’s growth is wild. The fields, in which some cattle graze, 
are beginning to show the weedy development ; and next year 
some of them will probably be given over to the fatal flaming 
yellow, which is fine enough artistically, but of which the 
sight is heart-breaking to the eye of any farmer. 

What is that rude inscription, in big black letters, on the 
front of the house? “ Plan of Campaign” and “Come on, 
exterminators!” It is the defiance, half humorous and half 
deadly earnest, of a rebel against law and order. It means 
that there was an eviction battle here.. That huge opening 
in the corner of the house shows where the emergency-men 
made a blundering breach, and found themselves foiled 
inside by the massive chimney-wall. The tenant of this 
house was one of the dozen or so, out of the two or three 
hundred on the estate, who could perhaps have raised money, 
without being quite penniless, to pay his £370 per annum 
for some years more. Why, this pleasant residence and 
these outbuildings, which were all his own, are obviously 
good for several years’ rent. They now belong to the land- 
lord, or rather to the evictionising syndicate, because the 
owner heroically determined to face ruin himself as an 
example and encouragement to his fellow tenants. He stuck 
to the Plan; paid his rent, minus the deduction which the 
tenants had struck for, into the hands of the “trustees,” by 
whom it has been carefully used to support the evicted 
tenants and pay legal expenses ; and in due course he and 
his family (his wife is as stout-hearted as himself, and, woman- 
like, proud of his popular leadership and self-sacrifice) were 
turned out homeless. 

Of course such a place ought to be all alive and busy at 
this season. There should be plenty of work for many 
hands if these two hundred acres are made to do their duty 
to the holders—and to the nation, which has a common 
interest in their prosperity. But, as we see, there is no sign 
of life about the neglected house. It reminds one of Tenny- 
son’s ‘* Mariana: ”— 

“The broken sheds looked sad and strange— 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, 
About the lonely moated grange.” 


It is no soft-eyed Mariana who appears, however, but a very 
harsh-featured young fellow, who looks assault and battery 
at us as we walk doubtfully up the path to the house. He 
wants to know what business we have there. (I should say 
that we have left our guide at a distance, for he is a Nation- 
alist who would sooner enter Tophet and hobnob with the 
chief thereof than exchange words with these sentries of the 
eviction brigade.) Aloue, U should probably either have 
quarrelled with this lowering youth or have retired without 
further: ceremony ; but my companion has a happily polite 
and firm and quite impervious manner, and, as he talks on, 
and moves steadily towards the house, the young Emergency- 
caretaker is at a loss how to quarrel with him. So he retreats 
step by step, as if to prevent a sudden flank movement on 
our part, and meanwhile yields replies, more or less surly, to 
my friend’s interrogations. 


(To be continued.) 


= 


Mr. GLADSTONE ON IRELAND’s “CHRISTIAN SANCTITY.” 
The Rev. Canon O'Hanlon, of Dublin, having sent to Mr. 
Gladstone, on the occasion of his golden wedding, a copy of 
the sixth volume of his ‘Lives of the Saints.” with a con- 
gratulatory letter expressing the hope that he might live to 
assist at the opening of an independent Parliament in Dublin, 
has received the following reply: ‘“‘ My dear Sir,—It is only 
now that the arrears of the late occasion permit me to offer 
you these hearty thanks for your kind present and not less 
kind letter. Allow me to assure you that I look back with 
pleasure on the time of Ireland’s renown for (Christian 
sanctity, and forward with confident hope to the time when 
it shall please God to bring about the accomplishment of our 
common wishes for your country, and scarcely less for ours. ' 
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Women's Liberal Associations. 


A PICNIC - ig eee this ree Ci- 
. tion was held on Thursday, August 8th, at 
Carmbeioee Little Shelford, iaebice, a the 
Liberal candidate for West Cambri i en a 
house for the summer. A special train ran from Cambridge 
at 3-30 pm. Tea was served on the lawn to about 300 
The weather was bright and warm, and the mem- 
bers of the association and their friends were able to enjoy 
to the full the lawn tennis, croquet, and other amusements 
provided for them. Through the liberality of Mrs. Bateson 
the Sawston Brass Band was in attendance. At dusk, Mr. 
Hoare briefly addressed the assembled company. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hoare, proposed by Mrs. Bateson, and secon- 
_ ded by Rev. T. J. Lawrence, M.A., late Fellow of Downing 
College, brought a most successful fete to a close. 


InauGuRAL GARDEN Party.—On Thurs- 
Coventry. day afternoon, the oth inst., Mrs. Joseph Cash 
gave a garden party at Bird Grove, to inaugu- 
rate a Women’s Liberal Association for Coventry. Between 
- 600 and 700 guests were invited, and most of the invitations 
were accepted. Tea was served in the grounds, after which 
about 400 members were enrolled. A band, supplied by 
Mr. G. Buckingham, played selections of music during the 
afternoon, and the interval between tea and the public 
meeting afterwards was occupied in strolling about the 
beautiful grounds. Amongst those present were Mr. W. 
Ballantine, M.P., Mr. McLaren, M.P. for Crewe, and Mrs. 
McLaren, Mrs. John Cash, and many others. 

The meeting was held in a large marquee in a field 
adjoining the garden. Mr, Joseph Cash presided, and, in 
opening the proceedings, welcomed those present, and said 
it delighted the members of the Coventry Liberal Association 
to see such a gallant assembly of ladies, who, he was sure 
when the time came, would work with all the zeal necessary 
to win an election. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Joseph ©. proposed the first resolution. She 
said the Women’s Liberal Association was not yet actually 
in existence, although a great deal of preliminary work had 
been done towards forming it. The proposition she had to 
put before the meeting was that there should be a Women’s 
Liberal Association formed for Coventry and district. 


(Applause.) 

Mrs Ledam seconded the proposition, and said the 
Liberal working women of Coventry had long wanted an 
association such as this to keep them together in whatever 
work they had been able to do for the Liberal cause. 

Mrs. McLaren, in supporting the proposition, said 
although she was very glad to see them, she felt that she 
had been brought down somewhat under false pretences 
(Laughter.) A large gathering of this kind proved that they 
did not want much persuasion to do political work, which 
she was told had been done in Coventry so far by the oppo- 
site sex. (Laughter.) These Women’s Liberal Associations 
were associated with the National Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, and as treasurer of that body she had a good deal to do 
with forming similar associations in different parts of the 
country. When she first began to form associations a few 
years ago, she was met with the remark, ‘“‘ We disapprove 
entirely of the Primrose League, and we cannot favour 
anything of the sort amongst ourselves.” She wanted 
to show, however, that there was a difference between the 
Primrose Leagues and Women’s Liberal Associations. 
Primrose Leagues existed for electioneering and entertain- 
ment only—(laughter)—objects all very well in their way, but 
they wanted something beyond that. Electioneering formed 
part of Women’s Liberal Associations, but wherever the work 
was taken up, it tended to purify politics. (Applause.) 

The Chairman read the rules which have been drafted for 
the government of the association, and 

Mrs John Cash proposed their adoption. 

Mrs. Kinder seconded the proposition, remarking that 
the rules appeared to be excellent, and such as would, if 
carried out, insure the prosperity of the association. 

Mrs. Byles (Leamington) supported the resolution, and 
said such a gathering as this for an inaugural meeting was 
wonderful. There must have been during the past few 
months some spirit of organisation at work, and a great deal 


of energy and heartiness brought to bear on the work, and 
they ought to be thankful that they had amongst them such 
noble women to promote a meeting like the present. 
(Applause.) She proceeded to speak of the power of women 
as educators, and said it only remained for them to see to it 
that they were good educators. (Applause.) The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ballantine, M.P., proposed that Mrs. Joseph Cash 
be the first president of the association. They had in Mrs. 
Joscph Cash a great example of what a lady could do in 
this work, for at the County Council election her husband 
started, as Liberal candidates did all through the country, 
upon the understanding that the contest was to be fought on 
non-political grounds. When he got into the heat of the 
contest, however, he found the er side fighting on poli- 
tical grounds, and — he disdained canvassing, Mrs. 
Cash came to his aid, met with the greatest possible 
success. (Applause.) In the next Parliamentary election 
they would endeavour to return Mr. Gladstone to power, to 
carry peace to Ireland, and to do away with the obnoxious 
policy of coercion. If they succeeded it would be in a great 
measure owing to the ladies who had to win their spurs in 
assisting their husbands and friends in the great object 
before them—the complete rout of the Tory party as in 
1880. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Pike seconded the proposition, which was supported 
in an able speech by Mr. McLaren, M.P., and Mr. S. W. 
Morris (Earlsdon), and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cash then vacated the chair, and was succeeded by 
his wife, who briefly returned thanks for the honour con- 
terred upon her in being elected president. 

Mrs. John Smith proposed that the following be the 
officers and committee of the association for the ensuing 
year: Vice-presidents, Mrs. John Cash, Mrs. Delf, Mrs. 
Charles Haywood, jun., Mrs. Kinder, Mrs. R. J. Pike, and 
Mrs, Singer; Treasurer, Mrs. Banks; Hon. Secs., Mrs. Cramp 
and Miss Banks; Committee, Mrs Drinkwater, Mrs. G. H. 
Hayward, Miss Flint, Mrs. Hulme, Mrs. Beamish, Mrs. 
Morris, Mrs. Fesser, Mrs. Bloxham, Mrs. A. Carter, Miss 
Stratham, Mrs. C. J. Hill, Mrs. Streetly, Mrs. Weir, Mrs. C. 
West, jun., Mrs. Roundhill, Mrs. T. Stevens, Mrs. Morton, 
and Mrs. John Smith. 

Miss Pitman seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Ballantine, M.P., then proposed a vote of thanks 
to the speakers, which was seconded by Mr. Oagh, and 
carried with acclamation. 

On the proposition of Mr. Streetly, seconded by Mr. J. 
Randle, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Cash for their hospitality, and Mr. Cash having 
acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 


Tue Liberals and Radicals of No. 2 

Marylebone. Ward held high festival on Wednesday, 
uly 31, in commemoration of the success 

achieved at the recent election in East Marylebone. The 
gathering was initiated by Mrs. Waller, the honorary secre- 
tary of the No. 2 Ward Committee of the Women’s Liberal 
Association, but the co-operation of the men’s association 
and the result of the election gave a great impetus to the 
arrangements, with the result that there assembled in the 
schoolroom of the Congregational Church the largest and 
most successful gathering of Liberals which has taken place 
for very many years. The arrangements were under the 
direction of Mr. Margerison, ably assisted by Mr. Jeffery, 
honorary secretary of the men’s Ward Committee, and many 
other members of both the men’s and women’s associations. 

From eight o'clock until nine light refreshments were 
served, the order of the hour being general conversation. 
By nine o’clock the room was filled with an andience very 
largely composed of ladies, and a formal meeting was con- 
stituted. There was no formal chairman, but Mr. Margerison 
superintended the programme, which consisted of speeches 
and music. 

Canon Barker delivered a very animated and interesting 
address, in which he contrived to raise the enthusiasm’ of 
his hearers by enunciating broad Liberal principles and 
pledge them by the applause which he evoked to do some- 
thing in the way of work for the party. The tone of the 
meeting was most enthusiastic, and the Canon’s confident 
prophecy that the seat would be won at the next election’ 
gave rise to quite a demonstration of belief in the prophecy,’ 
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Lady Sandhurst spoke specially to the women, and urged 
upon t¢ with her usual earnestness and force, the interest 
they had in politics, and the wisdom of using their 
influence to further Liberal principles. Miss Macdonell, 
secretary of the Women’s Liberal Federation, also delivered 
a brief but very able address in a similar sense. Mr. 
Alderman Debenham dealt with the work of the London 
County Council, and remarked that on important measures, 
of a progressive character, the elected members for Mary- 
lebone voted in the negative—a state of affairs which he 
thought Marylebone would probably alter two years hence. 
This hint again aroused the combative instincts of the 

ing, and if the enthusiasm generated on Wednesday 
only lasts, and can be communicated to other parts of the 
division, the Tory candidate will have to meet opponents 
confident of defeating him. It is usual to s of the 
music as “enlivening the proceedings.” It could hardly 
do that, for the proceedings were throughout of a lively 
character. The music was, however, most welcome between 
the speeches, as adding the ever-delightful charm of variety. 
Amongst those who contributed to this programme were Miss 
Setterington, Miss Syer, Miss Jeffery, Mr. Chick, jun., 
and Master Dawson. Amongst those who were present we 
noticed Lady Sandhurst, Canon Barker, Alderman and 
Mrs. Debenham, Mr. and Miss Margerison, Miss Macdonell, 
Mrs. Waller, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. Scott Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Meek, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffery, Miss Kate Millar, Mr, A. D. McLaren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foulger, Mr. H. J. Walker, Mr. Claude 
Burton, Mr. Mackay, and Mr. Henry Dozell. 


GARDEN PARTY AT THE WHITE 
South West bam, Housz—On Wednesday after- 
noon, the 7th inst., about 300 
members of the South West Ham Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation were invited to a garden party, at the White House, 
Knott’s Green, by Madame Volckman, and the invitation 
was heartily accepted. Madame and Mr. Volckman not 
only placed their delightful mansion, with its old-time grounds, 
at the disposal of the lady politicians, but in addition dis- 
pensed the most generous hospitality to one and all. In 
fact, the whole affair can only be described as a brilliant 
success. The weather was delightfully fine, the speeches 
were judiciously brief and to the point, and the whole of the 
arrangements made by Mrs. Thompson, the secretary of 
the association, were excellent. Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Volckman there were present—Mrs. Labouchere (president 
of the association), Mr. G. A. Sala, Rev. — Mattey (vicar of 
Chelsea), Mrs. and the Misses Mattey (2), Mr. W. Ballan- 
tyne, M.P., Mrs. Pierce Mahoney, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
and others. The first “meeting” took place about four 
o'clock, and was presided over by 
Mrs. Labouchere, who, after intimating that letters of 
apology for absence had been received from Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, Lady Hayter, and Mr. Causton, M.P., said that 
this was the first year of the existence of their association. 
She thought that for a twelve months’ old child it was doing 
remarkably well. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and laughter.) They 
wanted it to grow stronger every year, and it ought to do 
so, because they intended to nourish it on healthy Radical 
food. (Renewed laughter.) They had of late heard a great 
deal about Royal grants. Parliament had just voted 
436,000, in addition to the trifling sum of 700,000, and 
this they had to pay in order to maintain the dignity and 
honour of their Queen. She thought there were a great 
many women there who could maintain their honour and 
dignity on a smaller sum. _(““ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
She could not complain of her husband. He had really 
worked very hard to prevent the sum being voted—(cheers)— 
but, as they all knew, he and his friends were in a minority 
in the House of Commons. Now they would understand 
the misfortune of having a Tory Government. (Hear.) She 
hoped, however, that recent events would only stimulate them 
to work hard, so that, when the opportunity occurred, they 
could turn out the present Government, and thus bring 
about a better condition of things. (Cheers.) eee, 
Mr. Walter Ballantyne, M.P., who was well received, 
said.that most of them were aware of the enormous services 
their lady president, Mrs. Labouchere, had rendered to the 
Liberal party by forming so many of these associations, the 
idea of which had, of course, been taken from the Primrose 
League.. He thought that, they ought frankly to acknowledge 
the fact, because in the whole history of the country that was 


probably the only instance of an idea having been taken by 
the Liberals from the Tories. If any of those present were 
ever asked to vote Tory let them rémember that every 
reform benefitting the working classes that had taken place 
during the past fifty years had emanated from the Liberal 
party. Let them remember the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the laws passed for giving working men better homes and 
better workshops, the laws passed for shortening the hours 
of labour, the laws for extending the franchise, and so on. 
Let them also remember that ail the labour represenitatives 
in the House of Commons were Liberals. When they 
thought of the next general election, Liberals t to have 
great hopes of victory, for they would‘ have what they had 
never had befo y, the assistance of the Liberal 


Se aes al stn we th 
; 8 who was introduced b 
Mrs, Labouchere as a gentleman who would make them 4 
charming speech, said that whether women ought to have 
the vote or not was a moot point. Whether they wanted the 
vote was also a moot point, but this was certain—if they did 
want it, they would get it. (Hear, hear.) The good that 
women could do for the Liberal cause could be gauged by 
what the Primrose dames had done for the Tories. The 
League had brought women together to instil into their 
minds those pernicious Tory doctrines that tended not to 
the advantage but to the coercion and oppression of the . 
people. (Hear, hear.) It was about time that the Liberal 
party opposed garden party to garden party. Mrs. Volck- 
man had set the example, and he trusted it would be largely 
followed. (Hear, hear.) Of course, the large parks were 
for the most part owned by the Tory aristocracy, but com- 
merce had its aristocracy too, and he trusted that commercial 
men who belonged to the Liberal party would throw open 
their grounds for such gatherings as the present one. It 
was very desirable that women should know that Toryism 
meant tyranny, and that Liberalism meant improved dwellings 
for the working classes, the spread of education, the battering 
down of all antique prejudices, and, above all, justice to 
Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Volckman, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Labouchere for coming among them that day, said 
he severely declined any political discussion. (Laughter.) 

Mr. RB. G. Grimwade, seconded the motion, which was 
carried with acclamation, and a hearty compliment of the 
same description was accorded to Mrs. Volckman, on the 
motion of Mr. 8. CO. omen! 

After this the company dispersed, only to congregate an 
hour later for the annual meeting of the South West Ham 
Women’s Liberal Association. This meeting was-conducted 
in a most business-like fashion, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Labouchere. 

Mrs. Thompson read the annual report, which stated that 
when the fact was considered that that was the first year of 
the association’s existence the amount of work done was 
very large and very satisfactory. In addition to ordinary 
association meetings several public meetings had been held, 
and petitions had been signed in favour of Women’s Suffrage 
and of the representation of women on County Councils, 
-and against the Coercion Act and the treatment accorded to 
political prisoners in Ireland. The association had also 
taken part in various elections. ‘The balance-sheet showed 
a balance in hand of £4 198. 934d. The report and 
balance-sheet were adopted on the motion of Mrs. Labou- 
chere, who was again unanimously re-elected president for 
the year on the motion of Mrs. High, Mrs. Jacobs and 
Mrs. Byford were appointed auditors; Mrs. Thompson was 
enthusiastically re-elected secretary ; a committee of 24 mem- 
bers: was appointed, and then two slight alterations of rules 
were made, the most important being that of Rule 3, which 
was so altered as to read that members should subscribe not 
less than 1s. per annum to the funds of the Association. 
On the motion of Mrs. Labouchere, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mrs. Thompson for her work during the 
year, and then the company dispersed, only shortly to re- 
assemble for having their photographs taken by Mr. W. E. 
Wright, of Forest Gate. 


Durinc the last five months literature 
Warwick has been distributed and meetings held 
~ and at Stratford-on-Avon, Henley-in-Arden, 
Geamington, Alcester, Studley, and between thirty 

and forty other districts in the Stratford 

on-Avon Division of South Warwickshi 
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BRi ' . 
Oanada Building, 5, King Street, Westminster RITISH LION SAUCE, THE BEST: 


BRITISH LION RELISH, MONE BETTER. 
To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 
EBDGE BROTHERS, 
Farringdon Road, London, B.O 


Associations can be supplied with Papers, Returns, Pamphlets, &c., on 
the various questions discussed by them. 
——A MONTHLY LIST SENT ON RECEIPT OF ADDRE&S8.—— 
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RCC CENGTHS GUARANTEED ASHTON’S | 22: remedy that will ofec- 
GREAT ; 


W.OXKEYS CROCHET BALLS ) (BDU 
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direct by the tor, Jobn 

C U & E. Warner, 71 and 72, Chancery 
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UNIVERSAL tram Tal “impurities” 30 
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; [% f Beniise. Marlborough, 

1s. 154 per Bottle, Free by Post for 14 Stamps, from 

EDWIN J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
anY CHE CAN PROCURE IT TO ORDER. 


: WoimeaLs AGENTS: : EO. 
Messrs, WILLIAM EDWARDS & SON, Quon Victoria Strect, 
MAY ROBERTS & 00., Clerkenwell Road, BO 
HOVENDEN & SON, Berners Street, W__ 


